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ENGLISH 163 t 
Spring 1974 


Assignment #1 


Fite on one question only, though a single answer combining elenents of several 
qàestions is perritted, irite one or two single-spaced pages, IN ALL CASES BE 
SXPLICIT, WITH R&FERMICE TO PARTICULAR SIQUINCES FROM THE FIIM(S), 


1. How does Griffith uthlize his women for thematic and stylistic purposes? 


Can you see certain Victorian stereotypes embodied in the parts played by Hae Margh 
and Lillian Gish in BIRTH OF A NATION, and by Gish in WAY DOWN ZAST? àre those 
stercotypical attitudes ever transcended? | ey 


Zv Obviously the film expounds a rather monocular vision of American society 
and of the South in particular. How does Griffith succeed in fusing personal 
vision (the substance of his art) with a larger social commentary? Does he succeed? 
You might want also to ask here how a modern audience can (or cannot) integrate 
Griffith's "racian" within the framework of that personal vision. 

j i — h 


Jo Describe an episode where the technique of cross=cutting has been exploited 


fully (eg, the suicide of Flora). You might wish to contrast such a sequence 

with one in which the camera ia permitted simply te observe, and in which Griffith 
has refrained from cutting (eg, the return of the "Little Colonel"). How do these 
two sequences differ in their effect? 


4, what various elements are blended in THS BORTH OF A NATIONe-action, family 


melodrama, romance, prophecy, politics--and how does Griffith mensage to bring a. J 


* 


them ali together? Does his film seem synthetic (in the best sense) or sonewhat 
disorganized and sprawling? 


5. How does Griffith utilize certain optical effects--irises, dissolves, fades, 
double exposure-<to heighten his drama? Give specific examples? 


6 Griffith’s great strength, as noted by iisenstein and many others, 1165 in 
hie ability to tell a story. This narrative strength has become (would became 
after him) one of the American® cineaa’s great strengths? what sort of narrative 
does Griffith like, judging from TH 3IRTH OF A NATION and WAY DOWN EAST (what 
sorts of things go inte it) and how does it get told? Can we infer at most times 
sone relationship between the teller and the tale; if so, how? 
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Cinema: The Art of Subtlety 


Modernization of the cinema might well be described in terms 
of the constant growth of subtlety in films, As the movies have 
aged they have become moe subtle and supposedly more at home in 
their own medium. One la then naturally expect that, as one of 
the pioneers of modern film, D. W. Griffith would contain the crudity 
of his era as well as the seed of modern day Styles. Such is precisely 
the case. The optical effects of Birth of a Nation shock us with 
their bluntness at the same time they soothe us with their delicateness, 

The iris is a particularly appropriate example of cinema's trend 
toward simpler, subtler methods, Griffith uses it generously in 
Birth of a Nation, but not to the extent that it was to be used five 
years later in Way Down East ~- which leaves the modern day viewer 
wondering if he/she acquired tunnel vision while watching the film, 

I say "particularly appropriate” because though Griffith used it 
extensively and though it was a popular technique of the period it 

has to all extents totally dropped out of the modern filmmaker's 
repertoire, only to be replaced by less blunt techniques which serve 
the same purpose but do so less obviously. While Griffith blackens the 
entire screen but for the two faces of Lillian Gish and Richard 
Barthelmess when he proposes marriage to her in Way Down East today's 
filmmaker would probably darken the frame with inventive lighting 

to achieve a quieter but nonetheless definate effect. The design 

is the same, but the method used is only as advanced as practicalities 
(such as the poor quality of mercury vapor lamps Griffith had to 

use) and mental attitude will allow, The fact that Griffith realized 
that the picture ought to be darkened in order to highlight the 

action in one portion of the frame indicates his intention to use 
camera affects to heighten drama -~- not merely to astound the 

audience as George Melies had, 

The case of double exposure is a little different, When Griffith 
uses it at the end of Birth of a Nation to provide a backdrop for ane 
of the pair of lovers he obviously precursed later techniques such 
as back projection; but when he uses it during the shots of the 
exodus of refugees from Atlanta by showing Atlanta burning in the 
top portion of the screen, he directly precurses nothing except perhaps 
the use of devided screens in limited, faddish films such as The Thomas 


Crown Affair. 


Athird usage of double exposure in Birth of a Nation involves 
composition shots of, variously, a war god and a Christ figure 
ruling over masses of humanity. This use of double exposure for 
surrealism as moral was probably not originated by Griffith, though 
it is possible that he was the first to utilize it in such a moralistic 
fashion. At any rate, double exposre was often used in dream and 
supernatural sequences during the silent era, (One of the most 
famous of these utilizations of double exposure is the gradual 
evaporation of Nosfertu in F, W. Murnau's Nosferatu, 1922.) As 
more elaborate and precise methods of portraying strange apparitions 
were invented double exposuré became more and more rare, 

The fade is one optical effect that the sixty years since Birth 
of a Nation hasn't changed much. Most popular with Griffith is 
the slow fade while the camera holds on an enamored couple, such as 


Birth of a Nation, 2 
Jeremy Butler 


the final scenes of the story (before the morals, that is) in 

Birth of a Nation and the scene between Gish and Barthelmess after 
she has been rescued from the ice flow, fainted, revived and finally 
had her loved one promise eternal Tove in an iris shot so dim we 

can barely make out their figures, It brings to mind the scene from 
Love Story when Oliver is lying beside his leukemia-zstruck wife, Tears 
gently well up in the eyes of the movie goer as he/she sobs quietly. 
The fade provides the viewer with a quiet moment with him/herself, 

A time to fully feel the impact of the happiness or tragedy of the 
segment they have just seen. Ag is suggested ‘by the emotional 
nature of the fade, it need not be reserved for lovers -- anything 
emotionally charged but unmoving will dot Gus's corpse, the bodies 
of Confederate and Union casulties, or Flora's dead body in the arms 
of "The Little Colonel", 

The fade in general is used to provide a moment of rest before 
the next image is presented. This rest forces the audience to 
reflect on what has just: transpired and hence adds impact to that 
scene, Whether it is a slow fade (as described a or a fast one 
is determined by the degree of emphasis the director wishes to convey. 


(the sectional T had plaanal fo attend. was cancelled.) 
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“trohein questions: 


1, GREED has aluays been accepted, in its time and subsequently, os a masterpiece o? 
Mrealic Say" ‘atuxclian’ or, at least, of the depiction of everyday life. what elemente 
enc specific uspests of the film would seem to bear out such a description, and whe 
world acem to point in another direction? If possible, define thie opposite pull fra 
"naturalis." j 


ĉe Strohein has been quoted as saying: “Life is illogical, Flot is a pattern, the 
mechonidn by which infantile winds ore intrigued. Life has no plot; its riddle can zaver  žć 
be golved. Since the film was based om MNeTaiGUS, a novel crammed with plot, what can 
Stroheim bo saying? Yeu might try to illuminate these illogical moments on which the 
mneverent of the Zilu hinges, and calculate their effect on the central charasters. 


3 What are the basie expreauive differences between Strohein and Griffith, based 
en the two filmas you've seen? Don't limit yourself to purely technical matters here, 
but try to assesa as well the exotive and intellectual attitude of the director to 
his — 


4, how dees Stroheiw achieve intensity in his Mls (uring in as nany different sorta 
of expressive devices here)? How docs he use these devices to control tre mood of his 
fila (you might contrast the first mecting of HeTeague with the Sdieppe faily, tke 
murder of Torina, and the final sequence in Death Valley). 


GREED (1923) 


broduetion Cempeny: Galdwyn Coupany/H.G.M. Director: rich von Stroheim. sereen 

von otrehein, Frow the novel, HeTeague, by Frank Tank Korris, niet sinmetorg Directors: widy Eins i 
önd Lovie Gernonprez. izt Directors: Richard Day and von S eino Fhotography: Ben 
Reynolds, Villian Danielac siting: von Stroheim, Rex Ingram anad persons anonyhious. 


Gibson Gowland (HeTezye), Zasu Pitts (Trina Sieppe), Jean Nersholt (Marcus Schouler), 
Tempe Piggott (i ‘greg “gs sother) zothor), ma ae T e, (Trava dentist), Sylvia Ashton 
CVomert Sheppe), Cheater Conklin ("Eepper Si Hayes s Ok Gronnis), Dale 
muller Carta’ Me — ⸗ Petf (man from Lo Bore eee aw) : 
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QUESeTONS ON MPS DAVIL IS A WOHAN?: _ 


i, Uy precise examination of a shot or a series of shota analyze sene of the consta 
huent slerents of Steraberg’a style, and try te describe their particular use as part 
of the ilm as a wholes You might wish to concentrate om a single element (lighting, 
decor, movenent within the frame) but try to see thet clement operative within some 
total effeet, rather than es an isolated phenomenon. 


2o Describe the quelities that make up the Dietrich persona ond their depleynent within 
this particular Mle. You should attempt this question only if you're reasonably fane 
iliar with ons or two other Dietrich films recently shown here (ex slgewhere) =- fop- 
example, Sternbexg%s DISHONCRED, Tay Garnett’s S&VEN SINILSRS. 


Ož. Describe the qualities of Sternberg’s de-naturalized world os it ie evoked in THE 
DMIL IS 4 WOKE, Nhat psychosexual, etylistic, metephorie assecistions are arranged, 
end do they adc up to umything specific? Is it fair to call the fiin an “exercise in. 
style," and does thet mecesasrily mean that the film isn’t goed or serious? You aight 
wieh to exardue the extreuity of this fila’s comaitment to artifice in the context 
ef such compromises between metaphoric evocation and naturalistic notation as GREED 
and THis BIRT OF A NATION, 


«Brief ster aberyg bibliogranhy: 


Drowniov, Kevin. The Parade's Gone By. New York mek Londons Alfred A, Knop? ond Seckor — 
& Werburg, 19685 Valuable Dilustration of steraberg’s lighting techniques, 


Racter, John. Zhe Cinema of Josef von Sternberg. london and Hew Yorks cwowner and 
iv. Barnes, Ii. Reliable for facts, restrained iu value judgments, 


Dickes, Homor. The Tiles of Marlene Dietrich, New York: Citudel Press, 1968, accurate. 


iTerriagten, Curtis. An Index to the Films of Josef won Sternberg. London: ardtish Mile 
 Tostatute, 1949, “Inaccurate, ra rather cxeessive in judgments. 


Keouarekd, Richard, "The Golden Years: Jules Furthman," in The Se a i Sencenwrd ters, 
ode Richard Carliss (Wew York: Avon Diseus Books, 1971) PP ppo a Complete | ene 
accurate outline ef career of chief collaberatar ef Sternberg, Nawks. 


Wiener, Charles. Hellyweed Caseranen: Sources of Light. London: Thames and Nudsotig 
(1973, Interview with Lee Garnes. 


Kobal, Jahn. lorlene Dietrich. London and New York: Studie Vista ond J.P. ‘Dutton, 
1°58, attractively Tidustrated, wach information. 


Rheuban, Joyce. "Josef von Sternberg: the Scientist aad the Varp," Sight and Sound, 
42.4 (1972-73), 3440. Sexuality in Sternterg’s films, attitudes toward wonen. X 
= _ Serris, andvew. She Miles of Josef vou Sternberg- New York: Joubleday, 1966. lavishly, Ñ SY 
5 =i J illustrated, onthuciast{feslly veitias — VAY) 
e + Sternberg, Joeef ven. nwn in a Chinese woundry. Londen: osckex & varburg, 1966. iia 
sitet aH artfully” constructed as his files, 
einberg, liernan G, Jasef yon steraberg. Paris: ditions Seghers, 39566; Kew York: 
ee BPs Dutton, is oo “nthualestie; contains & full checklist of shorter ' piesen a om — 
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The Devil is a Woman, question #1 


Fusing the camera, reality and celluloid Josef von Sternberg both creates 
a stylized "Reality" and skillfully draws us into it. Actors, actresses, 
lighting and sets are all clay to be molded by Sternberg's sure hand into 

| > something totally new and artificial, baring only a faint resemblance to 

what is generally thought to be reality. This is obvious in many facets 

of the film (e.g., acting and storyline) but it is most evident in the patterns 

light and dark assume on the screen --— each frame is so well organized and 

composed that it invites the term artificial, nothing in nature could be so 

orderly. 

At one point in the film Don Pasqual (Lionel Atwell) has become little 
more that a stagedoor johnny to Concha Perez (Marlene Dietrich) -- waiting 


"F 


for her after she performs in a nightclub. One rainy night she tells him aS | 
she is very tired and goes to her room ostensibly to take a rest. Pasqual ** | 
realizes the truth, that she is going to meet her bullfighter lover, and "e 
the following shots ensue: He steps outdoors into a courtyard outside “, to 
Perez's dressingroom. It is raining and he immediately begins to get wet A 


as he hesitates. The rain serves to prompt him into action but more seed os emai 
it reminds the viewer of the surface of the picture. Photographed rain 
causes the screen to practically glisten and. reminds us of the flat surface 
of the picture. We realize that what is real in a motion»picture theater 
g| is the screen and the interplay of light and dark upon it and nothing else 
(such as narrative or characterization). 

The next shot is of him rushing up a stairway toward her room. This 
is shot with a medium long shot and is obscured by trees, nets and other 
indescribabl& objects in the foreground. The stairway zig-zags diagonally 
from the lower right of the screen to the upper left and Pasqual's movement 
catches the eye and draws the viewer up the frame toward Perez's room. 

Following this is a well composed shot of Perez's balcony and louvered door 
from which light escapes. The light from the door is the only direct light 
in the frame and is surrounded by dim areas; a grey netting sweeps from the 
middle of the right hand side to the lower left corner. Into this highly 
controlled arena strides Don Pasqual. After beating unsuccessfully on the 
door he manages to kick some of the slats of the door out and finally knocks 
the whole thing in, releasing the light which has been pent up inside. He 
stands with his back to us for a moment, silhouetted by the bright light and 
well contained by the frame of the door. An impressively composed arrangement 
by any aesthetic standards. Our attention is absolutely rivetted to the 
ee eA Cewey to Concha's room, we are drawn into.it by the spell of brilliant 
\\ light, just as Pasqual has been drawn inexplicably to Concha by her radiant 
AD peauty. Pasqual could no sooner give up Concha then we could divert our attention 
from the interior of her room. 

Pasqual and Antonio's infatuation with Concha is verified by Sternberg*s 
placement of Dietrich at the center of attraction of practically every shot. F 
He (Sternberg) accomplishes this through lighting and costuming as well as 
placement within the frame. When she is with some one in a grey or dark 
setting she wears white and/or is the subject of spotlights; when the l 
setting is light (such as when she visits the al*=white hospital where | 
Pasqual is) she is dressed in black. On occasion Sternberg needed Concha | 





Aiso p la S on Hae associations oy } 
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to be equal with her mate: at these times she would dress in white 
(often luminescently so) but he (either Pasqual or Antonio) would be corres- 
pondingly dark. The contrast that results ultimately favors her as the brighteæ 
object, but it also emphasizes and lends power to their union. This effect 
was important when Sternberg wanted to indicate that Concha was capable only 
of a union composed of dynamic opposites that combat each other on a powerful 
and brilliant plain. Thus implying that a union is never as potent as when it 
a (is between too opposite and conflicting elements. 
—X It also indicates the contradictory emotions she elicits from men. To 
Y Pasqual especially, she is the women men love to hate: allured by her incap- 
acitating beauty they struggle to be set free of her charms. Failing to do 
so they battle to win her favor. 
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aesignaent 3 
JUestions on Howard iowkea 


lo -cst of the characters in a jewks film face a series cf moral ond psychological 
choices (in fact, ene way to distinguish a major”? character fron a “uinor" character 
in a fiin by buwks do to assess the number end nature of these choices). cesexibe 
Some cholees rude dn WLI WINGS and RSD RIVER: what Liplicutions «bout 
cherocter “Oo we apuy Fron them, and what behuvier energes from these situations? 


éo In both films men are subject to stress end called upon te behave heroically within 
the confines of a rigorously defined world of action. what are some of the charactore 
istics that define tke heroes of the two films (cite specific examples)? woes it seon 
.ore than coincidental thot lawas hos recently expressed interest in going a film 
basec on the life of mest semingway ("I inew bir very, very well")? (Xemember that 
tiis question dele primurlly with hawks, not temingvay). 


So woth GULY alG LS HAYA “EGG amd Rud RIVER deal with e contral Hawksian situation: 

| a: inexperienced newcorer or a novice oust observe and learn the behavioral codes 

s TN u group before he er she wins acceptance. In gaue measure, in fact, this process 

| g . deormin,, and adapting faces the viewer seeing a Hawks film for the first time, 
 @ucribe the serta of things learned by Bonnie Lee (and others) in ONLY AGL HAYs 

“EGS ana by Vatthew Garth and Tes. AIn Rup RIVLR: what do tuey learn, who teuches 
them, amd how is their behavior affected? .e they in turn teach things to the “established” 
characters (Jleff Carter im AuGcLG, Tom Qungon in ap XIVAR)? How can this process of 
adaptution be extended to encompass Lawkse's sephisticated underplayiny of traditional 


forns (action meledrana, weatern)? 


4, veseribe the nature of the opposition and mutual qualifieation which oets enacted 
between the sexes in these two Vilas. kaut do sexual conflicts adu to the basic narrative 
structure; if u resolution of these tensions occurs in either Mis, whet are the terns. 
of accord: i 


5 Jutka ’s style has been deseribed as ‘Functional, an epithet neither approbative 
ROX PS jOPuthvVes n studio world of larrunce diifers visually Tron the plains 
und skhyscupes of ru aIYUR, whut common stylistic procedures can be discerned in the 
tue fiirs? 
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character in one film has an almost identical counterpart in the other: 
Thomas Dunson and Jeff Carter, Bonnie Lee and Tess Millay, and Matthew Garth 
and Bat McPherson. ‘these characters are not necessarily similar in their 
temperment or mannerisms, but they play the same roleYthe recurring Hawksian 
theme of the interaction of members of a group. Which is to say that the 
characters mentioned above resemble each other in the manner they deal with 


i 
Lile QUALCUN a 


Take ftor example the pair which seems the most dissimilare Garth and 
RD temeran. wt first glance there is nothing to couple these two. McPherson 
Ey Ri shady sort of character held in ill repute by the gang; while Garth is 
uo ‘one of the most respected members of the cattle drive team, without his 
PN YS istance Dunson would never have gotten as far as he did. Upon closer 
* inspection, however, resemblances begin to appear. First of all, both of 
Wf chem are not really outside the group at any point, but they have been 
S | arated from it for awhile. Garth for the years he left Dunson's company 
/ oc? Meo ke name for himself as a gunslinger and McPherson for the time he 
spent estracized from the aviation business because of a cowardly act he 


committed. McPherson has never been a part of the particukar group of 

flyers in "Angels" but he was a member of a similar group. In the same manner, 
Garth never rode with Dunson and the men he (Dunson) gathered for the drive 
before, but he has been a part of the loosely knit cowboy fraternity. 

Immediately upon joining the team they each develop: a special 
relationship with the head man (Dunson in Red River, Carter in "Angels"), 
though once again the circumstances differ, the resultSremains the same. 

It doesn't matter that Garth hangs around Dunson to protect him and that 
McPherson hangs around Carter to be protected =-= they (Garth and McPherson) 
both still learn the particulars of the society they have entered from the 
"established" man. In return they help maintain the welfare of the group 
(Garth by keeping order with his fast gun and McPherson by flying dangerous 
missions that no one else can handle.). In so doing they both teach their 
"masters" respect for the members of their group. Which is to say, Carter's 
faith in his men is verified by McPherson's brave behavior and Dunson is 
chastized for his lack of trust in his men by Garth's usurption of the command 
220. of the cattle drive. (4 urea N 

On top of that, even their names sound similar: Matt and Bat. 

Garth and McPherson, then, may be new to the particular group in their 
respective films, but they are not complete novices. Into this category of 
total naivete we must place Bonnie and Tess. Although they prove themselves 
to be pretty tough characters, they know nothing of the field they have 
stumbled into. — for the storyline they each possess a definite 


z hardness which prepares them for the rough professionalism of the men they 


_ «oé* ‘confront in each Film: Bonnie's father made his living flying through the air 
9 a trapeze artist who eventually died because of his refusal to use a net 
{he ns (if this weren't Hawks we might detect some irony here) and Tess, it is 

ae —— a i r * i. $ 4 be L a’ 4 a * . 
7 yr av intimated, is a lady ot the night -- certainly not a luxurious occupation 

1 = * 4 z , i 
W 4 pil € nineteenth century Texas. 

we g ' i , d i s . . 
— The first thing Bennie, Tess and the viewer must learn to accept in 
UN ot x. WunSONn, Carter and their gangs is the almost callous professionalism they 
* art — © T 
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practice. In "Angels" it first comes to the fofe when JoefSouther crashes 
early in the film, talking heroically until the end about the dinner date 
he is gaing to have with Bonnie. When he is killed she becomes hysterical, 
but Carter and the rest accept the death laconically. "Well, he did all he 
could do," remarks Carter. When Bonnie takes him to task for his lack of 
overt emotion Carter launches into a tirade about the futility of that type 
of emotion. This leads one to conclude that he feels no emotion at all, but 
such is not the case. As he says to the sobbing Bonnie, "If you feel like 
bawling how do you think we feel?" Later, when Dutchman (who owns the planes) 
became emotional about Joe's death Carter said, "Joe died flying, didn't he? 
That's his job. He just wasn't g ed- Rivyer cis gane dt ienei 
mentioned several times. In particular, Garth asks Dunson why he didn't 
compliment the men after a difficult fording of the Red River during the 
drive. To which Dunson responds simply, "It's their job." 

The second factor Bonnie and Tess must cope with is the tremendous love 
of one man for another, especially Garth and Dunson and Kid Dabb and Carter. 
These men love each other with an overwhelming force which pales normal 
heterosexual love. Hence women must take a back seat to their man to man 
friendships. Take for exampbe the dialogue following the near crash of Carter 
during a dangerous test flight: 

BOUNTE: “Yeu love him don’t you,kKid. 

KID: Yes, I guess I do. 

BONNIE: Why can't I love him like you do? 
As indicated by the quotation above Bonnie is envious of the love between 
these two men =- a love she can never hope to share. She and Carter develop 
their own special kind of relationship, but it only comes about once she 
accepts him and his code. Carter would never ask any woman to do anything, 
as he says repeatedly -- only at Bonnie's insistence of their compatibility 
and eventual acquiescence to his code do they get together. 

The same holds true of Tess: only because of her perseverance and 
dedication does she get her man, but it is still on his own terms. (One 
difference between Tess andBonnie is that Tess fights for the acceptance of 
both the headman, Dunson, and his protege, Garth.) Most importantly, she 
must realize and accept the iron-clad bond between Garth and Dunson. This 
she does and in fact even becomes an exponent of the code when she breaks 


W up the fight between the two men and forces them to declare their love for 
A 1 mieh ya 5 
Vee 2 — a m — Ye. 
ſt — Tess andBonnie bring a lively determination into play“hich théf men 
F” d WA ‘annok easily dismiss. Compelled to take these women more seriously than 
= they usually take women they learn not their own fallibility but rather a 
respect for women. Carter had lost it when a woman issued an ultimatum 
calling for his retirement from flying and Dunsonflost it when the one woman 
_, he cared for was killed by indians. Recognizing their need for women they 
wo still refuse to compromise themselves and therefore adopt subtle means to 
witty ® Ay convey their newfound trust: Carter through the use of a double~headed coin 
"a K apt ; j - 
a” eth and Dunson, moreb>vertly, by telling Garth to marry Tess. 
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lo acuso the relationship between the family and the group (connunity, corps) in 
these two films. Joss vord pit one ayuingt the other, Goes he see them co-existing 
in sone harmonious relationship?’ .ake sure to base your arguments on one or two 
careiully watched sequences. : 
2. To what extent is it valia to describe Ford's ottitude toward his historical 
paterial as idealistic, conservative, tradition-bound? ‘Sry to illustrate how iord 
raiages te convey his attitudes througi: visual details (arrangement of characters and 
objects in spice, li ating, woverent). : 


4, row dees humor fit into Yord’s fils? Jeseribe the specific kinds of husor to be 
found in the two westerns, and assess what this contributes te the narrutive and Dood 
of euch fin. resedbly a couparison with humor in films by hawks or Sternberg might 
be in order Lere, but concentrete prinarily on ord. 


ho ‘Serd tends to sublinate sexual attraction into either gallantry or heartiness: 
the relutionsiiips positively presented ure always strictly “wholesome” and honorable. 


e o o P exual loves! becomes a value only when subordinated to the concept ef murriase 


ani faily, conceived less as tue relationship of indivi:ual to individual than as the 
eetublisinient of coutinuity within a civilized tradation® (Robin woud), iassa on these 
two ilus (and others you nay have seen vy Ford) assess the ro.untic attitudes Letween 
CoD ahd VOLC, taking voods’s stutena.t into account. 


50 whe atnosphere of J onument Valley, an¢ the evocation of a certain frontier envi TOR] 
nent, ure obviously impertant features of the two flus--purhaps. as iuportant as the 
uetion of the films. Yeseribe hew rord evokes this atmosphere, anc what qualities it 
vives to the pictures; if the setting had to be pigeonholed as either mytaical er 
realistic, how would you support your choice? 
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Assi:meent #4 
Suggested questions on FURY: 


l. Lang obviously used film to express serious social criticiea; he has said of this 
film "I saw the possibility of saying something against dyneching." Does the strength 
of FURY lie primarily in its effectiveness as a etutenent against lyaching and mob 
violence, or do other dramatic impulses predominate? low is Lang able to avoid clichés? 
Do you agree with Feter Begdanovich that “long after the social aspects of .. . this 
film] . e o ia forgotten, the more universal qualities will continue to have strength 
and poignancy; or can Lang's social statement be separated froma the “more universal 
qualities’? 


2e Try to deseribe Lang's visual style as specifically as you can: how do such elements 
os cutting, composition, lighting, amd the novenient of characters within the frame 
contribute to his style, and what seen to be the motivating factors in Lang's choice 
of tachnical devices? 


Jo To some extent (you might wish to express your own opinion as to how ouch) the 
ending of FURY is unsatisfactory. Since the film attempts to portray some of society's 
injustices (in terus applicable as much to. America as to Germany), and since so mach | 
of the filu is eubversive and critical, Tracy's final surrender may seem to be umotie 
vated. Joes the filw sustain ite ending in ony way, ond dees this ending vitiate to 

any degree what has gone before’? (NB. Try to avoid an explanation which cites the 
“Hollywood ending" or “comercialiem"; it should be noted that although Lang was forced 
to includs the fanal eabrace, the wore telling act of surrender te the law was in the 
Scrip? which he approved and, in part, wrote.) | 





4. How does the ‘tracy character function in the. filn? What do the moral ambiguities 
in his behavier add to the film os a whale, and how doas Lang portray these moral 
problems in visual tems and in the editing? i 
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Assignment ¢4 
aenst iabiteach 


1. Lubitsch tends to puncture romantic pletitudes--he has this in com:om with Keaton, 
Hawks and liitehoock, among others--and thus tends to oppose the purity of women, the 
idealization of love, the sanctaty of rarriave, the finslity of sex. escribe in some 
detail, drawing on both verbal und visual elements, a sequence from TROUBL: Ih rARADISs 
and/or THis MARRIAGES CIXCLi which seems to you pervaded by this worldly cynician, shat 
Means does Lubitsch euploy to prevent his vision from turning into the sour, mordant 
views of what andrew Sarris calls (in describing some other critical evaluations of 
Lubitsch) “the vision of a stale headewaiter in a seconderate cafe?" 


27- Based on TROUBLA Ik Paravl. and Tils MARKTAGs CIRCLE, as well as any other Lubitsch 
films you may have seen, try to define some of the ways in which Lubitach’s universe 
may be defined. bees this universe have a moral dimension?; if so, try to define the 
sort of morality appropriate in eack case, joes the comic energy of Lubitsch's films 
avoid moral statement, or at least make that statement a heavily qualified one? 


3. Lubitsch's world is permeated with objects-<-clocks, handbags, closed doors, cirrors, | 
beds, jewels. ilow does the director isolate and animate this seemingly inert worlde=- 
through framing and editingeeand how do the characters escape (or fail te escape) 
domination by the materials of the universe they inhabit? 


4, Although he nade 26 of his 39 feature films in America, lubitsch continued te be 
preoccupied with gradations of class end intricacies of canners lony after he had left 
arope. iost of his characters were drawn from a wealthy, sophisticated upper cluss, 
were placed in continentul settings, und were equipped with a code of behavior surely 
alien to nost bourgeois american moviegoers. Cun you describe the distinctions of 

class and manners in ‘fis NARRIAGS CIRCLES and TROUBLa IN PARADISE (on what are these 
distinctions based, who is included/excluded, how are distinctions expressed), and 

can you suggest sone of the aeans employed by Lubitsch to make these concerns seaningful 
to a primarily american audience? 
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Ernst Bubitsch, question # 7. — 
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mef yniciscm of Lubitsh is, in the final analysis, unconvincing., jhe 
conveys not the cynicism of some critical outsider surveying with a hostile 
eye the empty, uninteresting lives of his upper-class characters, but rather 


the comfortable cynicism which affluence affords. By this I mean he adopts 
the attitude righ folks adopt when they are bored with their existence: 

A Uhey've seen everytħing and practically dare you to show them something 
asi’ new or difrercnt. Take, for example, Sne skeptical, manner Lubitsch par rodi 
en psycologists in The Marriage Cirche. At the time of "Circle" (1923) psyéc aoe 

qn was barely out of its Oral ET, Sigmund Freud had appeared on the scene jus t 
oi few years earlier and he was all the rage among intellectuals 
Aa qo? | (especially in France, see On Chien Andalou, 1928, or other surrealist 
oy ` works), but Lubitsch parodies them (psycologists) lightly and with a touch 


sof irreverence. He has Dr. Gustav Muller (Creighton Hale) dismiss a talkative 
L goi enale patient saying, "Anyone who talks so much can't be sick." eer clos eae 
_ onliy his middle class backround (with its customary distrust of psycologists) 
cropping up, but moreover it illustrates his cynical attitude toward psycology 
+ .% and its accompanying style of intellectual thought. 
we hLubitsch's frank treatment of sex, as well as nis sexual innuendos and 
ye’ oO: easing, also indicates this certain sort of cynicism I am attempting to define. 
Tn Trouble in Paradise, during one kissing scene between Kay Francis (as Marianne 
ae ölet) and Herbert Marshall (as Gaston Monescu) the camera wanders from its 
——— medium shot of them kissing to first a reflection of that image in a 
irror, then another mirror with a similar image and then the shadows of their 
ee bodies on the bed. The sequence seems subtle in these times when 
ot, he overriding concern of Hugh Hefner is whether he should "go pink", now 
* that the pubic hair barrier has been shattered, but I feel certain that no 
a me in 1932 missed the implication. At ae point Francis and Marshall 
qah W are engaged in lively banter as they plan out the day just before they retire 
wo Or the night: "We'll breakfast in the garden together." Francis mumbles 
ee" er assent. "Next we'll go horseback riding together." Agains she nods yes 
as the tempo of the dialogue increases. Finally Marshall says, "Then a nap." 
Francis catches herself just before the melody of Marshall's words brings 
"together" out of her, but not before the audience giygles a bit at her 
embarrassment for even vaguely suggesting an illicit afternoon interlude. It 
‘would take a worldly man indeed to use such dialogue. With the inception of 
the Production Code in 1934, both the double bed in the former scene and the 
insinuating words of the latter would disappear from the market. 
Perhaps the line between cynicism and a "sour, mordant view" is just too 
thin for me to draw -— still I feel Lubitsch ultimately is not cynical. ‘he 
SUGeGeES>6 Oi "Circle", Lady Winderhere's Fan and "Trouble depend too much upon 
the "un-cynicism" of the viewer. The truly cynical moviegoer could not care 
less if A is trying to get rid of his wife, B, whibe B is in love with C, 
who loves his wife, D, who in turn is the object of E's amorous advances. 
Furthermore, our hypothetical spectator would not care if A gets rid of B, B 
and E discover each otherand C and D continue to love each other -- as they 
do in The Marriage Circle. Lubitsch depends too much upon the sociaw 


conventions of upper-class society for his humor and dramatic tension. 
One needs to believe mor*than a little bit in the validity of: the societies 
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films, with the possible 
exception of "Trouble", in which we are presented with sympathetic characters 
outside of society. But even those characters who @ige the high society 
people to their own advantage still respect that sMlety -- they are not out 
to destroy it, but rather to just use it a bit. As with other "free riders", 
they may bend the society's rules, but they must not break them or they would 
be without means of support. 


L yau dave WUBITscN C4 MS AuDlncs) 
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Assi.gument #5 > 
Orsen Welles 
THs MAGNIFICENT AMBURSONS 


i. lesexibe the concerted effect which comprises the party sequence ("the last of 
the great, lougeremembered dances that everybody talked about," as Welles'’s narration 


pute it). Try tw take inte accomt the movement of Stanley Cortex's camera, Welles "s 


placesent of the acters within (and without) the frame, the subjects talked about by 
George and lacy, the dancing (possibly comparable to that in a film by Ford or Max 
Ophiiis}, the use of the central stairway, the lighting effects, depth of focve-9--and 
anything else you can synthesize within the } inary achlevenent of this scquence. 





2. In deseribing George Anborson Minafer, Peter Cowie Cin A Ribbon of Dreams) has 
declared that "one can underatand his reactions even if one cannot aympathize with | 
him. But without doubt he belongs to the ecorpicns of Welles's world; like Keone, Like 

Avkadin, Like Quinlan [in TOUCH OF WIL; tho metaphor of the scorpion is dram from 

the dialogue both of thie film and of MR. ARKADIN], he irritates and blights the Lives 

ef these around him almost in spite of himself." Velies’s attraction to morally anbig- 

uous characters (besides those listed above eve might cite his portrayale of Lear, — 

“acbeth, Othello, Falstaff, Chartes Rankin in THs STRANGER end Mr. Clay in TH IMMORTAL 

STORY, all roles played by Welles himself) seems to border on obsession. Given this 

emphacis on ambiguity throughout Welles's career, wo might attempt toe see George Mine 

afer as a more subtly shaded cheracter than Cowle’s deseription would suggest., Cau 

this, uypethesia be defended, and can we see thie Impulse to present characters in 

qualified and oblique ways as a cheracteristic of Wolles's drawaturgy7 


3, Doos Welles’s style synthesize any of the impulses which characterized the work 

of other directers seen during the semester--Stermnberg’s intense pictorialian, Hawke's 
narrative efficiency, Griffith'a strongly marked cutting? why would, in this regard, 
Welles's admiration for John Ford seem stylistically logical? Does the style of AMBERSONS 
seem Go you succesatully unified (does deep focus, Yor example, sit well, within the 
aparmodie attempt throughout the Zila to get a “Curri.or and Ives" effect?), or neod a 
fiin have a highly unified style to qualify it as a ————— auccesaiul" Pin, 
whatever that may be? 


kh, Much of Welles's worke-and Tili MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS especieally--deals with the 
passing of time, wasted lives, regret and loss. How does Welles convey this falling 
away in language and image? Clearly this ccmplex nostalgia encroaches upon inåividual 
charasters (may even define them); but the vision also extends to the American past, 
and the encreachnent of “pregress." Try to examine this larger theme even as you take 
into account the fate of individval characters. Should John Ford's name be edged inte 
the discussion at thio point; Af so, in what respect(s)? 
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Aasigounent #3 
Preston Sturges’ SULLIVANSS TRAVELS 


1, This Stim was made after almost three decades of continucus Amokican serean comedy, 
and aithough the name of lrnst Iubitach is invoked reverantielly by one character 
and that of Frank Capra by another it becomes clear after the Mret ten minutes that 
the manic energy and bread observation on display in SULLIVAN'S TRAVELS will not stand 
close compertaon with oither Iabitech’s apare — — Capra's softebolled cyniclan, 
From your viewing of films zt for this course (and for less noble purposes, as woll) 
try to dofine this film's placo within the various traditions of American sereon comedy 
(elepatickeand-chase, screwball, comedy cf manners, romantic comedy, social satiro, 
and ony others that may como to mind). Specifice o comparieons (with Iabitsok, 

Keaton om Howie, foar exwmle) are invited. Specific ds are invited. Dees the 
mixture of style in Sturges’ film denote a brealdcwn or ness in bis filn? 


2. Sturges constantly plles his effects into excessive hoaps, never letting an audience 
breathe deeply ox blink its eyes for fonx of minsing some detail. iis characters, for 
example, ere quirky and manic, while never deviating complately into robots. Con hie 
delizeation of comie types becompared with that of other como artists (Dickens? Kafka? 
Chester Gould?), and what seems to be Sturges! attitude tewud his om creations? 

Cen we see this impulse toward caricature end quick portraiture an a manifestation of 
impatience with the slaw, cumiletive developnamt of “charactor end giturtion" found in 
mony narrative filma? 


Jo Does Sturges succeed in making a picture with a "social massage" without deviating 
fron hie chosen path of snarchy? Op dosa the filmu essentially side with its m St 
Sullivan, and come owt finally on tho side o7 Donald aná Goofy, with social inplications 
extracted only at the risk of losing critical sanity? s 


4, Obviously, SULLIVAN'S TRAVELS embodies an ambivalence between High Culture and 

popular (not Pop) orti Sullivan sees a5 nerveus and defensive about his levirow Mnoncial 
successes as we may be about ; the antics of S ? gumic creations. How 

does this division get resolved in film (av does 2%2), and does tho resclution 

— Gey be deuonibs home of tha 

Time wave serutable dichotomies (highbreu/Lowbrow, art/experlence, feme/privasy, | 
noney/poverty). After all, comedy is supposed to resolve social distinctions, and 

provide unified (4.e., happy) endings, and it would seem that if SULLIVAN'S TRAVELS 

is to sunceed in thia sense sone of those dichotomies waila have to be ironed out. 
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Preston Sturges, question #3, after a fashion. 


Preston Sturges’! Seliivan"s Travels is not so much an anarchistic, 
slap-dash comedy as a confusing mishmash of statements, or "messages". 
Which is to say it is anarchistic, but not in the manner of Sennett or 
other comedy film pioneers who relied heavily on improvisation (see the 
shorts Fatty Arbuckle and Buster Keaton made between 1917 and 1920). Their 
humor often arose from creating an absurd situation and then going one 
step beyond that: an excursion into totally anarchistic chaos., Sturges! 
world, though charged with a highly explosive energy, is tightly contained. 
(th Take fox example the sequence immediately following the battle between 
,w "Capital" and "Labor"on the train: John L. Sullivan and-his producers 
fo argue at breakneck pace, barely pausing to breathe, but still we have the 
impression that it is a screen dialogue (no one really talks that fast). 
AS such we know that it has been created for a specific purpose and with an 
overriding mentality strictly controlling it. Sturges uses anarchism in 
sequences such as the chase scene early in the film when Sullivan attempts 


to lose his ee ae corps by accepting a ride from the "Major", but in 
general sullivan's Travela follows an orderly pache Jt is as if We were 
in a railroad car — a cargo of monkeys -- things might be awfully chaotic 


along the way, but the train would still remain on the tracks and would 
still get from point A to point B. 

To carry the metaphor just one step further, the message which carries 
Sullivan's Travels alengmyitshcoursercoukdkbe likened to the tracks in a 
large ine lara Occasionally Sturges pulls the wrong switch and the Tim 
contradicts itself and is almost derailed. If we suppose, for example, that 
the moral that Sullivan, a film director in a position similar to Sturges', 
learns in all his attempts to find truth is that film is a medium exclusively 
suited to entertain people, then we are instantly stuck in the midst of a 
contradiction. In order to arrive at the supposition that film must not be 
Galen seriously, we will Neve had to take Sullivan's Travels seriously. 
Possibly one could double back on oneself and conclude that Sturges did 
not take Sullivan's lesson seriously so Sturges feels no compunctions about 
making a movie with a message. This, however, seems ludicrously circular. 
If we take it still another step, we might believe that since Sturges did 
not take Sullivan seriously and therefore made a serious movie regardless 
of Sullivan's lesson then he did not make a serious film because he expected 
no one to take Sullivan seriously, as Sturges himself didn't. One might 
ask oneself, "Where will it end?" 

This — — OF Messages as the true anarchy in -Ulloi Ss teavela. 
Sturges, like John Ford, Howard Hawks and other American 1 directors, refuses 
y to acknowledge the — of thinking about a film before, while or after 
y, a film is made., He operates instinctively, but not, as I said before, 







S siarehicelceliy. Thus modus. operand: succeeds in Fie which pose no 

fpyiuestions of the purpose e of art, such as the Pluto cartoon in the film, 

hut when these questions are seeds as they are by John Sullivan, then we 

4 deserve a more carefully eoacidered answer than Sturges provides us, whisk. 

Wap g He attempts to show us what can happen if a film director takes Rue 
— seriously, but instead he illustrates what happens when a film director 

AN refuses to take himself seriously enough. 
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PHANTO! LADY (Universal Pictures, 1944) 


Director: Robert Siodmak. Seript: Bernard C. Schoenfeld: bused on a novel. by William 
rishe Photography: Wiwood Bredell, Associate Producor? Joan Harrisons 







Richwend) Alan Curtis (Scott Henderson), 


(ilat salenlady) A 


THE LINEUP (Columbia Pictures, 1958) 


Director: von Siegel. Producer: Jaime Del — int 3 Stirling Silliphant. 
Photograph Bellah. Seta: Louise 


Assignment #6 
Siodmak/Siegel 


1. How meaningful and necessary do the paychologicas. :<plenations cf character and 
situation seem in these two films? What does it mean, jn effect, when a character 

is labelled as "psychopathic," and how does the actin: of the film(s) became wodified 
in the light of such a desaription? 


2. Dewerdbe the films in purely stylistic terms. Bot) films are thrillera--sinple 
and linear, rather programmed in cutcome-——but are vivitied through style in different 


ways (perhaps you might want to isolate a single effect, such as lighting in PHANTOM 
LADY, camera placement in THE LINEUP). 


3. In each film the idea of the city plays a prosinent role in defining both the action 
and providing the milicu within which particular aspers of character are nourished. 
Define some of these uses in each film, isolating perit.cular sequences. Which film 
uses its setting more consistently, and in what wy? ‘ou might wish to denote the 
eaphasis and de-emphasis of the picturesque, as ¿t var sa from film to fila. 
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Assignment #7 


1. Both Aldrich'a THE BIG KNIFE and Rey's BITTER VICTORY seem permeated with an 
atmosphere of despair and incipient defeat. Rather than attempting to search out A 
the roots of this hietrionic anguish (they seem chscure), try to describe the manner 
in which each director attempts to utilize the resources at his command (actors, 

script, composition, editing) te adduce this emotion. Aldrich strives for the hysteré 


ical čo Ray for a more lengthy anguish, Which seews to you the wore sucesseful, 
and why? vf | 
iQ 


2. The problem of authority is crucial to each work. What sort of authority (moral, 
paychological, financial, hierarchical, intellectual) gets challenged in each film, 
what are the responses, and what (if anything) replaces broken authority? Compare 
these films, if you have space, to a film where the moral and hierarchical guide=- 
lines remain fixed (FORT APACHE always comes to mind, but FURY would seem an equally 
fruitful peint of comparison). 


3. Kash fiim restricts itself markedly in the arrangement of its characters in 

space. The effect is very claustrophobic. Can you account for this cramped feeling 
in toms of the psychological situation of the films? Make sure you try to describe 
this in terms of physical space--that is, a description of the film as a whole should 
accetipany any psychological analysis of the central characters. 


4, Can you account for the persistent morelizing and haranguing that goos on in 
these films? Are the directors trying to tell us something (if eo, what?), or is 
thers some discrepancy between what is said and what is shown, between the worth 
with which the film-maker views his central character and the view we have of him 
(Aldrich would seem to finf Charlie Castle a "serious" ropositery of thuarted ideal- 
ism, just as Ray would undoubtedly see James Leith as a man with intellectual and 
moral authority)? 
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nt #6 





lo Fuller seems to be making gome sort of statement about American society through | 
his use of the insane asylom in SHOCK CORRIDOR. What can we see in his treatwent of 
the various characters, in the reporter's attitude toward them, and in the demonic 
microcosm as a whole? 


2, Fuller insiste (in interviews) that he's satisfying bie awiience’s dramatic exe 
poctations, and at the same tise giving then something to think about, MaW eitic 
have followed his lead, and dealt with the themes of allegiance and alienation, 
initiation and eurvival, and others which seem to exist within his work. At the 

sane time, one night argue that Fuller's work is seo extreme, cartoen-like and generally 
perverse that serious evaluation showld be punished. Cea we apyxonch these films 
sericualy, anl--if so=-in what way? Are they muoraly parodies of "serious" direstara 
Gof Jotm Ford 4m Bilt OF MIE ARRON, for eanmpdo)? Ze there any way that these fine 
can be secon as both serious and parodic sisultancously? 


3. Describe Fuller's style, on the basis of these two films. Try to describe the 
lengthy convareation scones, as woll as the violent action (the run in RUN OF THE 
ARROW, the riots in SHOCK CORRIDOR). Perhape Fuller's stylo could be linked with 
vaxious pop artists, Godard, Warhol and other modernists, while at the sane time 
a backward glance at traditional stylists (Ford and Hawks, to mention directors 

with on affinity for action) would be helpful. 








ey 


The concept of someth:ng being a "parody of itself" has always seemed 
foreign and contrived to me =- as if the creator of (let's narrow our vision) 
a film wanted to make a serious sort of film, but was afraid to indicate he 
was serious for fear of something akin to ridicule, It is the perfect catch, 
as far as the artist is concerned: if critics acclaim it as a major work of 
art he can not complain and if they condemn it, he can say, "But it was all 
in fun! Don't you feel silly for taking me seriously." Naturally the artist's 
intentions are not the most immortant consideration to have when regarding 
a work of art. The work must stand or fall inveitably on its own merits. 
Vortunately enough, the "self—-parody" also works out opportunely for the 
interpretor of art, unless he or she is a critic of the John Simon temperment. 
Wath this mode of reasoning the art interpretor may @xalt absolutely anyening. 
If a film is a shoddily put together western, then it cleverly parodies John 
Ford. If the dialogue is inane and uninteresting, then it insightfully 
pokes fun at the dull dialogue in Jean-Luc Godard's films. If the viewpoint 
ot the filmmaker (which pervades his films more than most filmmakers would 
allow) is simplistically conservative, then it playfully satirizes Sam 
Fuller. If the filmmaker who fits all of the above descriptions is Sam 
Fuller, then he- parodies himself. 

Ta Fullers films- -Shock Corridor and- Run oi the-Arrow ene viewer musi 
work harder than Fuller did in order to obtain any gratification from the 
tilms. For example, the novice viewer of a Fuller film probably enters the 
theater expecting nothing in particular. He or she has no reason to believe 
Fuller is going to parody himself or play games with film critics' minds. 

Sc enough a Character (the nuclear physicist in „Shock Corridors duniigicne 

D: sane moments) will make a remark such as "Too many intellectuals 

afreid to use the pistol of common sense [when dealing WIC ec Communists J " 
Or, "A man can't go to a mental hospital, subject himself to all sorts of 

tests and expect to come out sane," as the head of the mental institution 

Said in ‘shock corridor P% he problems lie deeper than mere dialogue inanities. 
The pace of the films tug and shove us haltingly along the route of insultingly 
obvious storylines. We blast excitedly through action scenes such as the burning 
of the tort in Run of the Arrow or the fight between Johnny Barratt andi cne 

pc sychiatrist in Shock Car ao and then fidget through the interminable 
scenes T exposition such as the talk between O'Meara and his mother or Johnny 
discussing his plans with Cathy, his editor and the psychiatrist who helped 

him set up the fraud. If one were reading a cartoon paced as Fuller's films 
are one would probably skip ahead a few pages. JInnocently considering these 
facets of the films, as they must Nave at Yale in 1965, we might simpl 

brand Fuller a poor and "pathetically" conservative Fann eee. but if we 

strain our sensibilities somewhat, then we can come to the conclusion that 
Fuller is a primitively brilliant filmmaker: the fil singe te ° as Cro-magnum man. 

The question which arises promptly is "Why — erhaps if one grew 
up loving Fuller films, then it might be important to one to justify his 
adult noelalgia 1f One were French, then one need 
not be concerned about the unimaginative language. Perhaps if one had been 
stifled with heavy, pedantically intellectual films (see JohąFrankenheimer and 
Dalton Trumbo), then one might crave the crude simplicity of Fuller. Perhaps 
if one were 13 years old or cinematically unsophisticated, then the jerky 
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cuts, the uninspired dialogue, the clicne situations and the flat characters of 
Muller's world might not disappoint you. Those who fail to Find themselves 
in one of the above niches will have to work to enjoy Fuller. ‘They will have 
COVCLreSleG a New GricicGe| Sensrmollity to Be able GO calmly abror his Ti fies 
JUSt aS auteurism brought to light many unsung heroes of the cinema, so will 


primitivism (primitif Americaine) bring to the fore directors lost in the 


akoe O studio Storage Dine. 
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